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fp, Furrow-plate. 

fs, Suspensory process of fulcrum. 

gb, Gland- bristles. 

h t Hypopharynx. 

ib % Inferior labellar band. 

if. Inferior labellar fork. 

Ig t Labellar glands. 

/;«, Muscles of labrum. 

lp, Inferior labial plate. 

me, Extensor muscles. 

tnpy *Medi- proboscis. 

mr, Retractor muscles. 

mf, Muscle of fulcrum. 

mt> Maxillary tendon. 

n t Nerve. 

nc, Nutritive canal. 



o, Maxilla (oberlippe). 
of y Upper plate of floor of fulcrum. 
op, Upper labial plate. 
pr, Palp-bearing ridge. 
ps y Pseudo-tracheae. 
sb f Superior labellar band. 
sc, Small capsule. 
sd, Salivary duct. 
sf, Superior fork. 
sr, Supporting rods. 
/, Teeth. 

tg t Tactile ganglion. 
th y Tactile hairs. 

up. Under plate of floor of fulcrum. , 
x t Cross-ridge near top of basi-pro 
boscis. 



Ober*s Travf.ls in Mexico. 1 — In point of interest to the pub- 
lic and as a contribution to popular geography this book should 
meet with favor. To the naturalist desirous of learning some- 
thing of the physical features of the vast country here de- 
scribed, and of its more prominent biological and ethnological 
characteristics, Mr. Ober has done a favor. 

The work is divided into three books, devoted to Yucatan, 





Aboriginals of Mexico. 

Central and Southern Mexico, and the border States next to the 
United States, so it will be seen that the author covers a large 
extent of ground, indeed, the number of miles traveled (nearly a 

1 Travels in Mexico and Life among the Mexicans. By Frederick A. Ober. 
With 190 illustrations. Boston, Estes & Lauriat. 8vo, pp. 672. 
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thousand on horseback) exceeded 10,000, and although he usu- 
ally went over the routes traveled by the diligence, steamer or 
railroad, Mr. Ober kept his eyes open and records his experience 
in a graphic, pleasing way, and the illustrations, which are passa- 
bly good, add to the attractiveness of the narrative. 

On his way to Uxmal, which is briefly described and well illus- 
trated, Mr. Ober visited the water caves of Yucatan, which he 
thus describes : 

"An hour after leaving this hacienda we reached that of 

■ 




Indian Carrier, Yucatan. 

Mucuyche, famous for its cenote, or water-cave. There are no 
rivers in Yucatan that flow above ground, and the people are 
wholly dependent upon the clouds for their supply of water, and 
upon the rivers that run beneath the surface. The whole prov- 
ince is one vast table of coral rock, beneath which flow large 
streams and even rivers. These break out at intervals into caves 
and caverns formed by earthquakes and the pressure of the water, 
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though sometimes the supply is due to the infiltration of surface 
water into natural grottoes in the coral rock. The Indians, centu- 
ries agfo, marked the courses of these subterranean streams by- 
heaps of stones, and their cities were always built near or about 
the water- caves, as is now shown by their ruins. These caves, 
where the rivers appear to the light of day, are called cenotes. 
There are many in Yucatan, and in Merida are several, utilized as 
bathing places — most refreshing resorts in the heat of day. The 





Indian boy, Yucatan. 



cenote at Mucuyche is a cavern, perhaps forty feet deep, broken 
down at one side, forming an arch of limestone with every shape of 
stalagmite and stalactite, the roof full of holes in which were the 
nests of hundreds of swallows and hornets. A flight of stone steps 
leads from the delightful garden above, and some avocado pears and 
cocoa palms growing at the bottom thrust their crowns above the 
general level of the ground. The water is clear and very deep 
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at the east end of the cave, with many fish in it — ' cenote fish ' — 
which are said to be blind, like those in the Mammoth cave. 
Roots of trees hang pendant in clusters, behind which lizards 
and iguanas dart along the ledges ; swallows circle in dense 
masses about the arch, forming a complete ring, and making a 
deafening, whirring noise with their wings." 

Another chapter is devoted to Mayapan and the Mayas, the 
author indulging in severe but well merited criticism of the 
methods of M. Charnay and of Dr. L. Plongeon, and for their hasty 
conclusions, based on preconceived notions, as to the age and 
builders of the ruined cities they have so zealously explored. 

We are then treated to accounts of the logwood forests and to 
scraps of the natural history of the north coast of Yucatan. 
Palenque was not visited by the author, though a chapter is 
devoted to this engrossing topic. 

In the account of Mexico the chapter on Popocatapetl and the 
account of the ride from Vera Cruz to Mexico brings out clearly 
the nature of the better known Mexican volcanoes and of the 
three regions passed over in going from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. In Southern Mexico the palaces of Mitla, among which 
Mr. Ober spent a few days, are briefly described. 

Though written to please the tastes of the public, we may be 
sure that the narrative is reliable, the information authentic, and 
that this book is, all in all, the best hand-book of Mexico the in- 
tending visitor to that interesting country can take along with 
him. 

Briefer Course in Botany. 1 — We have examined this little 
volume with more than usual care. Two things command atten- 
tion at once : First, that it is written by a teacher of experience ; 
and second, that its author is both an acute observer and a thor- 
oughly posted compiler. It is, in its text, a fresh book, that is, 
the presentation of the subject matter is done in such style as in- 
dicates that the author had thoroughly considered both the lan- 
guage and order of presentation of the facts. 

The appearance of this book is most opportune. Botany, in 
this country, has largely passed through the preliminary period 
of systematic work exclusively. The great masters have arranged 
our vegetable hosts into an order which will, without serious 
change, stand for the next twenty years or more. And the 
growing need, as well as the growing desire, is to know more of 
the origin, structure and evolutionary tendencies of the individual 
plant. Good, cheap microscopes can now be had which make 
such studies possible. The Briefer Course in Botany, then, is 
just the book required to foster the existing disposition. There 
is nothing superficial in it, nothing needless introduced, nothing 

1 American Science Series. Briefer Course in Botany. By CHARLES E. Bessey, 
M.Sc, Ph.D., professor of botany in Iowa Agricultural College, pp. 292. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 



